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Let’s Clean House 


\ \ 7 HEN I got up and looked out my window this morning the world) 
was like a fairyland of ice and snow. The meadow across the way! 


looked like a sheet of glass, and every branch and twig and blade was cov- 
ered with a sheath of ice. When the sun peeped over the hills to the east 
it was as if a fairy queen had waved her was and set a million diamonds 
sparkling. An early robin hopped disconsolately about the icy yard, but 
a cardinal that had slept in the juniper gave one clear call and made a 
swift flight to the feeding tray for an early breakfast. The weatherman 
couldn’t fool the cardinal by sending a late-winter gale to freeze the rain; 
he knew that underneath the icecap spring was stirring in every tree and 
shrub and grass root. And I knew it too and was glad. 

Mother Nature has her children well trained. In spite of winter's 
effort to return March knows that her work is to clean house and get the 
earth ready for spring. She uses her warm breath to melt the ice and snow 
and set the streams singing and her strong, sturdy winds she sends to 


blow away the leaves that October’s winds scattered over our gardens 
and lawns and tucked about our rosebushes. Before this month has passed 
March will have done such a good job of house cleaning that one will 
hardly know the place! 

We have spring house cleaning to do too. Mother will have windows 
and curtains washed, walls and woodwork cleaned, and everything made 
fresh and tidy. But all of us have our own little special job of house 
cleaning to do, and no one can do it for us. I mean the job of mental 
house cleaning. We must throw out all the litt). fretful thoughts we have 
been carrying around in our mind, and in tl.eir place put fresh, clean 
thoughts of happiness and good will. Was s »meone cross to you yester- 
day? Forget your hurt feelings; shake them «ut of your mind as Mother 
would shake the dust out of a rug, and pit thoughts of friendship in 
their place. When you meet the person who hurt you, give him a bright} 
smile. You will not only be cleaning your mental house; you will be help- 
_ing him clean his. 

Want to try it? 


Editor. 
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«That sometime a friendly fairy 

- windows Will be good to me and send 

“a = , A tiny little elf man 

of mental No bigger than my hand, 

s we = To live upon my spread 

And be king of Coverland. 

as Mother & Then at night when no one knew 
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II be help Like a king upon his throne 
Royally honored he would be! 
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Joe Carries the Tune 


To first time Joe Jameson heard anyone say 
it he chuckled to himself. That was when he 
was five. Aunt Hortense was talking to his 
mother. 

“He can’t carry a tune in a basket,” his aunt 
had said, and Joe laughed as he moved his train 
of cars across the floor. 

Of course you can’t carry a tune in a basket, he 
thought. Tunes are songs you hold inside. of 
you. When you open your mouth they come 
out. 

He had looked up to say something to Aunt 
Hortense, but as he did so he saw his mother put 
‘her finger to her lips and shake her head at Aunt 
Hortense. 

“Were they talking about me?” Joe had won- 
dered for a moment. Then he had turned back 
to his toys. 

Songs were something very special to the 
Jameson family, particularly to Joe. His father 
sang all the time just for fun. His mother had 
sung on the radio once. Uncle Albert sang “hill- 
billy songs” on the farm-bureau broadcast, and 
Aunt Hortense was a member of the Oak Lane 
Community choir. No wonder Joe believed songs 


were as important to families as meals and 
church. 

Then Joe started to school. On the third day 
his teacher Miss McKinley taught the first and 
second graders to sing “Floating High.” This 
was the next time Joe heard someone say it. 

“He can’t carry a tune in a basket,” Miss 
Propps, the piano teacher, had whispered to Miss 
McKinley. Joe didn’t even smile this time. He 
felt a little choking lump in his throat. 

It had all. happened when Miss McKinley lis- 
tened to their voices. She hunted up and down 


the rows for “tiptoe” voices first. These were 


voices with tones so high and clear that they 
sounded as though the singer were standing on 
tiptoe to reach them. . 

Most of the little girls were in the tiptoe 
group. Ten little boys were also. Joe heard the 
high, clear note on the piano. He'd heard his 
mother sing it often. He tried to sing it too, but 
he didn’t make a sound. 


“Now we'll try for soft-wind voices that blow 
“gently through the songs,” Miss McKinley an- 
nounced. Many of the boys hit the soft-wind — 


note. 
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said. “Why, whoever in the 


This will be easy, Joe decided. He tried the 
note, and even he knew it was wrong! Terribly 
wrong and froggy! 

“Shall we see if we have any nice bass-drum 
voices ?”” Miss McKinley asked. Practically every- 
one in the room was in the tiptoe or the soft- 
wind group. Three little boys were left to try 
for the bass-drum group. Only Joe could not 
make the deep tone come out. His voice went up 
this time and squeaked a little. Joe was almost 
frightened. 

As he walked up to Miss McKinley’s desk to 
ask her to help him, he had heard Miss Propps 
say it: “He can’t carry a tune in a basket.” 

So now he knew for sure that he couldn’t sing. 
In all his family—and now in his schoolroom— 
he alone couldn’t carry a tune. 

Miss McKinley saw the heartache in Joe’s 
eyes. She had known a few other little boys who 
loved music like this. She smiled kindly. 

“Joe, you carry the flag and we'll have a fine 
march around the room,” she said. 

The days lost their sparkle for Joe, particularly 
when he was at home. When everyone sang, 
such as the time when Uncle Albert came over 
to try out a new “Farmer Brown song” with his 
parents, Joe just sat and listened. At first no one 
noticed that the youngest singer 
wasn’t joining in. Then one 
evening Mr. Jameson said, 
“Hey, Joe, what's the trouble? 
No little sparrow chirping 
around the piano here. Come on 
and get in the tune.” 

Joe shook his head. He op- 
ened a book. 

“Don’t you like to hear us 
sing, fellow?” 

“Oh, sure, Daddy. You know 
I like it.” ‘ 

“Well, what is it, boy?” Mr. 
Jameson questioned. “Aren't 
you feeling well, sonny?” He 
scooted Joe onto his knee. 

“I can’t carry a tune in a 
basket,” Joe said, and then he 
was sobbing. That left-out feel- 
ing he had known for so many 
days at school was too much 
for him. And his father had — 
been too kind. 

“You what?” Mr. Jameson 


world said that?” 

“Miss Propps, the piano teacher,” Joe an- 
swered. “Aunt Hortense said so too once a long 
time ago.” 

Then Joe told about the tiptoe singers, and 
soft-wind singers, and bass-drum singers. 

“And I’m not any of them, Daddy. I don’t 
sing any notes right.” 

Joe’s daddy was very still for a moment. But 
he didn’t look too sad. Instead he patted the 
boy on the shoulder and said: “Joe, you're ex- 
actly what this family needs—an audience. Isn’t 
that so, folks?’ he asked Joe’s mother and Uncle 
Albert, who had joined them. 

Pretty soon Joe realized that an audience was 
important around home. But it was Miss McKin- 
ley who made Joe feel really happy again. One 
morning she said: “You know, Joe, I wouldn’t 
worry ,about not carrying a tune in a basket. 
There are a lot of real ways to carry a tune.” 

Joe didn’t quite understand. 

“Take the Indians for example. They carried 
their tunes in a deep, round, hollow box. They 
called it a tom-tom. They beat their music out 
on this box with a stick.” 

So when the class sang Joe tried pounding 
out the rhythm of the music on the tom-tom. He 
liked the deep sound it made. 
Another day he clanged out 
a tune on the toy cymbals 
that Miss McKinley, gave him. 
The cymbals made him think 
of Mother's pie pans. Soon he 
learned to make a bell-like tone 
on the little triangle. 

Now Joe listened more care- 
fully to every song he heard. He 
liked to tap-tap-tap out the 
time for the music. 

But he didn’t say much about 
this tapping fun at home. It 
was enough to please Miss 
McKinley with his rhythm 
work. She called him her time- 
keeper. 

Joe was proud when she 
asked him to lead the boys and 
girls in marching around the 

‘room, all the time beating on 
the tom-tom. He was happy 
when other boys and girls 
joined him on the drums and 
(Please turn to page 26)" ~ 
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Words and music by Isabelle Groetzinger 


in a blue-o-cean sky, 


je —— 
On a wind- y day in March I like to fly my kite... And 
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That some-times hides from sight... I 
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have no fear I'll 
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Ee lose my kite, As it bobs on the white cloud waves, Hii 
hold on tight, with all my might, And my red-sailed ship be- haves.... | 
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Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


What the Story Told Before 


The Stockwells, Father, Mother, Jet, Sarah, and 
little Lonny, lived on a homestead in the ‘new coun- 
try.” Their nearest neighbors were Indians, Big Brother, 
Running Deer, and Moonflower. The Tanners owned 
the sawmill. Tod and Nancy Tanner went to school 
with Jet and Sarah. Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and Ben 
and Matty were old friends who had come to the 
new country with the Stockwells, but they lived several 
miles away. Uncle John and Auntie Sue had a cabin 
near the Stockwells. 

There was a drought and the crops were burning 
up. Mr. Stockwell sent Jet with the Indian boys to 
the settlement with a letter for the storekeeper. Jet 
asked the storekeeper for work so he could buy a 
saddle for Kutha. He learned that all the men at the 
settlement needed work because of the drought. Then 
he met a homeless boy, Dave Jackson, and took him 
home with him. When they rode into the yard Sarah 
ran out to meet them. 

“A girl!” Dave whispered. 


Part Four 


Fo ONE terrible moment Jet wondered if 
he had done right in bringing Dave home 
with him. It was true that he had thought only 
of Dave’s need. The boy had neither father nor 
mother, no money, and no home. At the settle- 
ment Jet had felt so sure that his decision was 
the right one. All the way home he had been 
convinced that his bringing Dave to the home- 
stead would prove a happy experience for every- 
one. 

Jet and Dave sat on the pony’s back outside 
the yard gate. Jet’s fingers fumbled with the 
cotd that held the sack he had brought from the 
settlement. Sarah had bounded around the cor- 
ner of the house happy enough until she saw 
Dave. Then her expression clouded; her eyes 
were dark with disappointment. What could 
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Jets Choice 


By Bula Hahn 
Copyright 1949 by the author 


be the matter, Jet wondered. 

Father came around the house from the corral. 
Lonny ran from the swing in the side yard crying, 
“Hi, Jetty! Hi, Jetty!” Pride roused from his 
doze in the sun and barked a loud welcome. 
Mother, coming to the doorstep, called: “I’m 
glad you're home, Jet. You're just in time for 
dinner.” 

Jet slid to the ground. Dave sat on the pony’s 
back without moving. “Come on,” Jet told him. 
“This is home, and these are my folks.” Slowly 
Dave slipped off Kutha’s back, and together the 
boys went through the gate into the yard. Sarah 
had backed away until she stood beside her 
mother near the doorstep. Father and Lonny 
were still in the yard. 

“Father, this is Dave, and I——” 

Jet stopped, wondering why everyone was so 
quiet. Even Dave, who had shown so much 
gaiety in the face of misfortune, seemed timid 
now. 

Father motioned the boys toward the door. 
“Glad you stopped by for a while, Dave. Come 
on in and eat dinner with us.” Father turned. 
“Sarah, put another plate on the table.” 

Jet’s heart pounded wildly as he and Dave 
washed hands and face at the bench outside the 
door. How could he tell his father and mother 
that he had brought Dave home with him to 
stay. Jet had not dreamed that it would be so 
hard to explain. He wiped his wet face with the 
rough feed-sack towel and admitted to him- 
self that he khew very little about Dave, the 
uncle, or the uncle’s plans. But the big question 
now was how he could tell his family that Dave 
was not going to leave when he had eaten 
dinner? 

Mother smiled: “We're glad to know you, 
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Dave. Have your folks moved to the new country 
too?” 
“No, ma’am,” Dave answered. 


Inside the cabin Jet unbuttoned his shirt pocket 
and handed the storekeeper’s letter to his father. 
Father read the letter while Sarah filled the 
mugs with milk and Mother brought the johnny- 
cake from the hearth. When Father took his place 
at the head of the table Jet never remembered 
having seen his father’s eyes look more serious. 
Mother sat at the other end of the table. This put 
Jet and Sarah on one side, Lonny and Dave on 
the other. Jet was glad to be near his mother. 
He bowed his head and watched her closely 
from the corners of his eyes while Father said 
the blessing. 

In Father's blessing he expressed gratitude for 
the family’s good health and for the food that 
was sufficient for the day’s need. He was thank- 
ful too for the benefit and mutual help that 
could be found in the companionship of friends. 

At the close of Father’s prayer Jet’s heart 
warmed with a strange new emotion. Secretly 
he had been looking to his mother and his 
mother’s smile of encouragement to help him 
out of the difficult position that he suddenly 
found himself in. But it was his father’s prayer 
of thankfulness that gave him the key and the 
comfort that he needed. 


“Mutual benefit and help is found in the 


companionship of friends.” Jet repeated the 
words to himself. He turned them over and 
over in his thoughts. This was Father’s way of 
saying that common favors exchanged between 
friends help both friends. Father, with his un- 
derstanding, would know why he had brought 
Dave home with him. 

The feeling of uncertainty left Jet’s heart. It 
was time now for him to speak. “I met Dave at 
the settlement,” he said simply. “He has no 
home, no place to stay, so I brought him home 
with me.” 

Mother looked at Father and Father looked 
at Mother, but Jet understood nothing from 
their glances. Then Father cut the johnnycake 
and passed the platter. “Suppose you boys tell 
us how you got together,” he said, ‘‘and let us 
hear about some of the things going on at the 


settlement. It’s been quite awhile since I've © 


been off the place here.” 


Encouraged by Father’s tone of voice and the 
taste of Mother’s johnnycake, the boys talked. 
Between them they told about everything that 
had happened since they first stood side by side 
and watched Big Brother and Running Deer 
shoot with their bows and arrows at the contest. 
Both Jet and Dave were loud in their praise of 
the Indian boys’ marksmanship. Chuckling and 
interrupting each other frequently, they talked 
on until Mother refilled their mugs with milk 
and Jet finally said, “Now you 
know all about what we did up to 
the time we stopped at the yard 
gate and found dinner ready.” 

“So Big Brother has another 
horse,’’ Father said. Mother 
smiled. “I’m much more interested 
in the sugar that the boys brought 
home,” she said. 

Sarah looked at her brother. “In 
the morning Father had planned 
to send you and me to see our old 
friends the Buxtons and the Jeff- 
ries. He wants to know if their 
crops are dying too.” Her eyes 
were serious. “Kutha can carry 
double, but he can’t carry more 
than that.” 

“So that was what troubled 
Sarah,” Jet thought. Dave looked 
up quickly. “I'll stay here at the 


homestead. I'll cut wood, mend 
fences, help clean the barn, do 
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anything. I want to work for 
my keep.” 

“You can build a pen for 
my hen and chickens,” Lonny 
iped u 

"You | got a hen and chick- 

ens?” Dave asked, all his feel- 
ing of stiffness gone now. 

“Not yet,” the child acknow]- 
edged, “but a hen hid her nest 
in the weeds behind the chicken 
house. She is sitting on the eggs 
now and is cross when I go too 
close. When the chickens hatch 


' T'll feed the hen and baby chick- 


ens and they'll be mine.” 
“Tl help you build a pen,” 


_ Dave promised. 


By the time the meal was 
finished Dave had been accept- 
ed as a member of the family. 

“I wondered on the way 
home from the settlement,” Jet 
said, “if Dave and I could use 
the canvas-covered frame that 
we used to have on the wagon? 
We could set it out in the yard 


I Like the Weather 


By Barbara Barrett 


I like a sunny summer day 

When I can stay outdoors and 
play; 

But lots of fun is to be found 

When winter snows are on the 
ground. 

Sometimes a frosty day in fall 

Seems just about the best of 
all; 

And on a lovely day in spring 

I am so glad I shout and sing. 

And so you take it altogether, 

I'm pleased with any kind of 
weather. 


Lonny laughed so hard at 
Dave’s antics that he fell off 
the grapevine swing. But he 
scrambled to his feet, brushed 
the dirt from his face, and told 
Dave, “Do it again.” ° 

Sarah crossed the yard. Her 
long braids were freshly 
combed, she wore her half-hand 
mitts, and her bonnet was tied 
under her chin. Her ill-humor 
was gone. She admired the bed 
under the wagon top. “Jetty, 
Mother said that I could ride 
Kutha over to Mr. Tanner's 
sawmill this afternoon. I want 
to see Tod and Nancy, and they 
are sure to be at the mill help- 
ing with the work.” 

As Sarah trotted the pony 
down the path toward the creek 
Jet called Dave, and together 
they went over to the newly 
cleared field to look at Jet's 
corn patch. 

Jet stood and looked at the 
rows of corn that he had plant- 
ed with such care. Even the four 


under the big tree and sleep out 
there.” 


“That's a splendid idea,” Mother agreed, ° ‘and 
this afternoon’s a good time to set it up. 

. The boys hurried out to select the spot and 
to smooth the ground where they would set it up. 
“It must be on the high side,” Jet explained, “so 
when it rains the water won’t run in and get our 
bed soaked.” 

“Don’t you think we'd better set it up on the 
lowest spot we can find,” Dave answered mis- 
chievously, “‘as a sort of dare to the weather?” 

Jet grinned and gave him a poke in the ribs as 
they raced across the yard. They carried the 
frame from the shed and fastened it to the 
ground with pegs. They put the big wooden 
bows in place and stretched the canvas over the 
top. The sides of the canvas they rolled up and 
tied to allow the air to come in. The boys then 
carried straw and spread it on the ground inside 
the inclosure. Jet brought the blanket that he 
had used on his trip to the settlement and spread 
it over the straw. Dave stepped back and looked 
at the arrangement; his eyes danced, he gave a 
quick little shout of “Yippee!” and turned a 
sommersault. 


days that he had been away had 
made a big difference in the appearance of the 
young stalks. They looked parched and dry under 
the hot afternoon sun. Jet told Dave how he had 
gtubbed the buckbushes out of the ground and 
how he had hoped to make enough money to REP 


buy a saddle. 


“What about your father’s fields?” fae 
asked. 

“They're burned up too,” Jet told him. - 

“Things like that is why my uncle never would 
farm,” Dave said more to himself than to Jet. 

“What does your uncle do?” Jet asked. : 

“Nothing much, I guess, ‘cause he never has 
any money. But he always says he’s goin’ to have 
some someday.” 

“How long have you lived with | your un- 
cle?” 

“Since I was little, like Lonny. If you can call 
what you saw at the settlement livin’ with him 
—him off somewhere for months and: months at 
a time and me workin’ at any odd job I can find 
to get somethin’ to eat.” 

Dave looked back at the corn patch. “If you 
don’t raise anything this year maybe you will 
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next year,” he said. “Anyway you still have the 
homestead.” 


“Yes,” Jet said, appreciating Dave's encour- 
agement. 

Dave sighed. “I wish I could live here for- 
ever and ever.” 

The sun was leaning heavily on the treetops 
along the western horizon when Sarah jumped 
from the pony’s back at the yard gate. The shad- 
ow of the big tree reached all the way across the 
yard, making the yard look much cooler than it 


Tod and Nancy were coming over here this eve. 
ning to tell us, but Mrs. Tanner said I could tell 
you and she would send Tod and Nancy over to 
tell Running Deer's folks.” 


“Have they told Uncle John and Auntie Sue?” - 


Jet asked. 


“Yes, Nancy walked through the field this 


morning and told them.” 


After supper, when the chores were finished 
and the dishes washed, the family went out into — 


the yard. It had been a long, hot day. Jet and 


really was. Jet and Dave were 
watering the sheep in the log 
trough at the spring below the 
garden. Father was in the corral 
milking. Lonny was playing 
with Pride on the step before 
the door. Mother had cooked 
corn pone and stewed a kettle 
of the precious dried apples 
that Jet had brought from the 
settlement. 

Sarah called to Jet: “After 
you've put the sheep in the pen 
hurry back to the yard. I’ve 
something exciting to tell you.” 
Then Sarah loosened the belly- 
bands and took the blanket off 
Kutha’s back; she unbuckled 
the bridle and slipped it over 
his head. The pony trotted 
across the yard and through the 
open corral gate. Soon Father 
came to the cabin with the 
bucket of milk. As Mother 
strained the milk into the round 
earthen crocks at the worktable 
outside the door Jet and Dave 


A Child’s Prayer 
By Anne Partridge 


We thank Thee for the rain- 
bow 
When the sun shines after 
rain; 
And for the patterns in the 
frost 
Upon the windowpane; 


For birds that wake us early 
When the morning sun is 
red 
And strings of diamond dew- 
drops 
Hang on every spider web. 


We love the pussy willows 
By the swelling brooks of 
spring; 
And to find the first wild 
violet 
Is a truly lovely thing. 


Dave had been up since be- 
fore daylight. Their newly 


made bed under the big tree 
waited invitingly. The great 


round moon came up. The 
slope between the cabin and the 
creek stretched bare and white. 


A whippoorwill called. It called _ 


again, and an answer came 
from the lower creek. 
The next forenoon the Tan- 


ners and the Stockwells reached © 
the shallows about the same © 


time. Mother had washed and 
ironed Dave’s jeans and shitt, 


and Father had given both Jet — 


and Dave a haircut. Soon the 
Indian family came. Immedi- 
ately Big Brother and Running 
Deer selected an opening in the 
trees and set up a target. They 
had brought their bows and ar- 
rows. When the Buxtons and 
the Jeffries drove up in the 
wagon Ben leaped to the 
ground. Jet hurried over to him 
and introduced Dave. 


came running across the yard. 

Sarah was grinning. The family was together. 
All eyes were turned in her direction. ““We won't 
- need to ride over to see the Buxtons and the 
Jeffries,” she said. ““They’re coming to the shal- 
lows at the creek tomorrow, all of them riding 
together in a wagon. They want to have a picnic 
under the trees, and they want all the neighbors 
to be there. Their crops and gardens are dead 
too, just like ours.” 

“They are coming tomorrow?” Father asked. 

“Yes,” Sarah said, beaming with the impor- 
tance of her information. Mr. Jeffries drove to 
the sawmill yesterday after a load of slabs. He 
and Mr. Tanner planned the get-together then. 
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Moonflower carried a bag of 
colored beads that Big brother had brought to her 
from the settlement. She wanted her friends to 
have a neck strand. So Sarah, Matty, Nancy, and 
Moonflower sat under a tree while Moonflower 
divided the beads according to color and size. 
Then the girls strung them on heavy cords that 
the Indian girl had remembered to bring. 

The women spread bleached feed sacks on the 
ground, and set out food in earthen crocks and 
covered kettles. From their scanty supply they 
served corn pone, johnnycake, baked beans, dried 
pumpkin steamed and seasoned with butter, and 
jugs of milk. With part of the rice that Jet 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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ADE Fellows huddled 
in his thick plaid jacket 
on the snowy hill. The wind 
cut through the bare-branched 
trees and whistled between his 


cap. He watched the whirling 
figures on the ice-covered pond 
below and shrugged his shoul- 
ders deeper into his jacket. 

He felt, he imagined, like 
that one old tree on the bank 
braced against the wind, for- 
lorn and a little lonely. It was hard on a fellow 
to have to stand back and watch all the fun. 
He wished he knew at least one of the skaters 
there—and he wished he could remember where 
his skates were packed! 

That was the trouble with moving. It upset 
everything and everybody. Nothing was right 
these days. 

Someone jostled him rudely, and Wade turned 
so quickly on the snow that his foot slipped, 
and he was half kneeling as he looked up at the 
sturdy boy who had bumped him. The boy 
gtinned broadly under a brown cap with ear 
muffs. He twitched a purple kerchief outside the 
collar of his jacket until it was very conspicuous. 

“Watch where you're going, fellow,” he said 
and marched on down the hill to the bank, where 
he sat down to put on his skates. 

‘Wade stared after the boy. The figures on 
the ice were circling, skating near the edge of 
the pond. They called out to the boy with the 
purple kerchief, “Hi, Tug!” 

Wade frowned. Evidently Tug was the big 


man around here. He walked down the hill and 
leaned his back against the lonely big tree. There 
were footsteps on the snow behind him, and he 
turned to see who was coming. 

“Hello!” said a tall red-haired boy and a short 
chubby boy in unison. They grinned at Wade 
and swung their skates back and forth. 

Wade managed a smile. “Hello,” he said. ““Go- 
ing skating.” 

“You're that new Fellows boy, aren’t you?” 
the red-haired boy said, looking at Wade curi- 
ously. “I’m Red Andrews, and this is my cousin 
Bill.” 

“Hi” was all Wade could think of saying. 
He grinned a little awkwardly and followed the 
boys to the edge of the pond. Tug stood up and 
measured Wade with his eyes. Then he deliber- 
ately put his shoulder against Wade and pushed. 

Wade caught himself from falling on the 
slippery snow. “There’s plenty of room around 
here,” he said significantly. 

Tug eyed him and twitched at the purple ker- 
chief. “Is there?” he said. 
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Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m just a little child, dear 
God, 
But not too small to pray; 
I ask You to watch over me 
And keep me safe today. 


Wade's glance didn’t drop. 
Someone tugged at his sleeve. 
Bill was whispering and shak- 
ing his head. He motioned for 
Wade ‘to walk away. Wade 
turned his back on Tug and 
walked away. Behind him he 
heard the other boys laugh 
harshly. 

Wade shook his head and 
looked at Red. “I don’t get it,” 
he said. “Does he get away with 
acting like that all the time?” 

Red looked out across the 
pond. “He just wants to pick a 
fight,” he said. 

Bill’s round face was serious. 
“Dad says for us to beat him at 
sports fair and square, but noth- 
ing will be gained by fighting.” 

Wade was puzzled. “Why 
does he want to fight?” he said. 
“There’s isn’t anything to fight 
about, is there?” 

Red looked out over the 
ice: “No,” he said. “Tug. just 
wants to rub it in that he’s the 
Purple Champion on the ice.” 

Wade's eyes followed Tug 


across the ice. purple ker- 


chief ?” he said. 

Bill and Red nodded and 
stepped out on the frozen pond. 
“We have an ice-skating con- 
test every season. Tug has to 
give up the kerchief for the con- 
test next week, but he’s sure to 
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win it back again.” 

“Why ?” Wade asked bluntly. 

The two boys looked at him 
as if to ask if he were expecting 
a miracle to happen. They 
shrugged their shoulders and 
skated away with a casual back- 
ward wave to Wade. He 
watched them mingle with the 
circle of skaters around Tug; 
then he walked back up the hill 
to the new brick house on 
School Street. He had not only 
moved to a new. town; he had 
moved right into a peck of 
trouble! 

He dreaded starting off to 
the new school the next morn- 
ing, but finally he was ready to 
go. He lingered near the gate 
in front of his house until a 
quarter of nine, and then he 
started down the block. Bill 
and Red were coming up Adam 
Street, and Wade grinned with 
relief when he saw them. The 
three of them fell into step and 
stopped in front of the school- 
house. 

Tug, purple kerchief knotted 
carelessly around his neck, was 
blocking the gate. 

Tug eyed Wade, and Wade 
paused; but his eyes didn’t drop. 
“We'll be late if we don’t get 
going,” he said evenly to Tug, 
but Tug laughed and did not 
move aside. 

Wade hesitated, and then he 


turned to Bill and Red. ‘‘Let’s 


go, boys,” he said and pushed 
his way past Tug. 

Tug shoved, and the shove 
was not a gentle one. Wade 
almost lost his balance. Bill and 
Red waited to see what he was 
going to do. Tug was waiting 
too, broad shoulders set. 

Wade straightened up and 
turned to his two companions. 
“Ready, boys?” he said, ignor- 
ing Tug. 

Together they mounted the 


steps. Tug swaggered along be- 
hind them, and his group of 
friends was circling around 


him, aping the champion. “Sis- 


sy!” Tug hissed at Wade. 

“Why don’t you move back to 
Sissyville?” 

Wade’s cheeks burned, but | 


he kept on walking as if he had © 
not heard. He would stand up — 
against Tug in a ball game, or — 


on the ice, or in any race; but he 


wasn’t going to be forced intoa 
silly fight with him over noth. — 
ing at all. That would make © 
Tug think he was a champion — 


bully! 


Wade listened to his teachers © 


during class and tried to join in 
the talk of his classmates at re- 
cess, but always somewhere 


near him was Tug whispering: 
“Sissy! Fraidy cat!” The other — 
boys would giggle or nod when — 
they heard him, and Wade's 


cheeks would burn. 
He grew more and more puz- 


zled as the week wore on. Each © 


night he took his skates to the 
pond and practiced skating in a 


circle by himself, seldom min- | 


gling with the others. But each 


night he watched Tug jostling, © 


jeering, and teasing while the 
other boys stood by. 

On Saturday he joined the 
others. His skating was smooth- 
ing up. The boys were talking 
about the contest next week, but 
nobody except Tug seemed very 
hopeful of winning. Tug was 
boastfully confident that he 
would win and keep the purple 
kerchief. He had practically 


been born to be the Purple | 


Champion, he said. 

Wade watched him, and he 
felt a tight knot of misery and 
loneliness in his chest. Tug was 
laughing, and the others were 


‘waving at him. That must be 


the way a fellow was expected 


to get ahead in this new town. 
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Wade clamped his teeth firmly 
on his lower lip, edged out on 
the ice, and skated right into the 
group of boys, jostling this way, 
and then that way! 

Tug was in the group, and 
Wade leaned a little to the 
right as he passed him, bump- 
ing the broad-shouldered boy 
and shouting at him to get out 
of the way. Tug’s fist clenched, 
and he frowned angrily. 

No one cheered or waved at 
Wade, but they stood back as he 
whirled through their group.. 
Red skated up beside him. “Are 
you feeling brave?” he asked 
curiously. 

Wade shrugged and swerved 
toward a group of girls. Gig- 
gling and squealing they skated 
out of the way. Wade skated 
easily in a wide, safe arc. He 
certainly wasn’t going to bump 
any of them, but at least they 
noticed him now. Maybe Tug’s 
way was right after all. 


But he wasn’t sure; and there 
was a quavery, uneasy feeling 
somewhere in his stomach as he 
jostled the skaters and swept 
his path clear on the ice on the 
following nights. Tension was 
running high, for the contest 
was to be on Saturday, and now 
everyone knew that Wade was 
a fine skater too. Even Tug 
knew it. 

Tug kept shoving the other 
contestants away from him as 
they lined up on the ice on 
Saturday afternoon. Far down 
the pond the purple kerchief 
was flying from a pole. “Give 
me room, boys,” he said. “I 
need my scarf. My neck gets 
cold without it.” 

The other contestants 
laughed, but Wade squinted 
carefully at the purple kerchief 
flying so far down the pond. He 
was going to be the Purple 
Champion. He would show Tug 


and every one of these fellows 
that he was an important fel- 
low too. He was tired of being 
lonely and on the outside of 
things. 

The starting whistle sounded, 
and the skaters were off, heads 
lowered a little, skates gliding, 
cutting, sliding across the ice. 
The girls -were giggling and 
cheering all along the edge of 
the ice. Occasionally one would 
skate out toward the center of 
the pond, look back at the skat- 


‘~ers then skate back into place 


along the side of the pond 
again. The line of skaters was 
lengthening out now. Tug and 
Wade were pulling ahead. Tug 
grinned back over his shoulder 
at Wade. Wade smiled and put 
forth a burst of speed. 

And then he was ahead; the 
ice was free and clear ahead of 
him. The girls along the side 
of the pond were waving and 
cheering. They were cheering 
for him! 

Wade's chest was tight with 
pride, and the joy of being no- 
ticed and admired made _ his 
blood race warmly through his 
veins. He was winning! He was 
somebody. 

Three small girls were skat- 
ing out on the ice in front of 
him, pointing at Tug and the 
others behind him. Wade 
grinned at the girls, and they 
skated directly into his path! 

He waved them aside, but 
they were slow at turning. He 
swerved, lost his balance, 
caught himself, and bumped in- 
to a tiny girl in green. She 
flung up her arms and sat down 
hard. The other two girls 
squealed and tumbled down be- 
side her. 


Wade saw Tug grinning as 
he skated past the huddled 
girls. The others were gaining 


on him. He looked at the hud- 


Evening Prayer 
By Martha Smock 


As Mother tucks me in my bed 

I stretch my arms above my 
head; 

I am so sleepy and so warm, 


I feel all safe and free from 
harm. 


dled girls, and the green-jack- 
eted figure flat on the ice. 

His eyes traveled halfway 
down the pond where the pur- 
ple kerchief was waving to him. 
He regained his balance, spun 
around on his skates, tore his 
eyes from the purple kerchief, 
and stooped over the girl in 
green. 

She gripped his hand as he 
pulled her up and stood shak- 
ily on her skates. Anxiously 
Wade and the two girls 
watched her as she tested her 
balance. Then she looked at 
them and laughed. “I’m all 
tight!” she said. “I’m fine.” 

Slowly she turned and skated 
with the two girls to the bank. 

Wade watched her for a mo- 
ment and decided that she had 
only been shaken up a bit; then 
he looked down the pond. Tug 
was in the lead now. Bill and 
Red and three other boys were 
still in the race. He might as 
well tag along and be a good 
sport when Tug reached the 
purple kerchief. 

He lengthened. his strides, 
and whizzed along on his 
skates. He was gaining on the 
others. He caught up with Red, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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JOHNNY BLUE JAY was a bully 
and a tease. Sometimes he played down on 
the ground, sometimes up in the trees. Early one 
bright spring morning Johnny looked up at the 
sun, blinked a beady eye, and said: “I’m going 
to have some fun. Old Ollie Ow! will be asleep; 
he always sleeps all day. He can’t see when it’s 
bright daylight, at least that’s what they say.” 

He hurried to the old oak tree, and there sat 
Ollie Owl, nodding in his tree, hole, resting 
from his all-night prowl. Johnny gave the tree 
trunk a hearty tap-tap-tap and watched as sleepy 
Ollie Owl awakened from his nap. 

“Who-oo is that?” asked Ollie Owl. “I heard a 
knock, that’s queer; I didn’t know Ned Wood- 
pecker was anywhere near here.” 

Johnny flapped his strong bright wings and 
circled round and round very close to Ollie’s 
head and made a strange loud sound. 

“Who-oo are you?” screeched Ollie, as his 
wings began to flop. “Quit circling round and 
round my head. You make me dizzy. Stop!” He 
blinked his big bright staring eyes and looked 
into the sky, trying hard to figure out just what 
was whizzing by. 

“You fly so swiftly I can’t tell if you are friend 
or foe. Who-woo are you?” he asked again. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smi 


“That's what I'd like to know.””~ 

“Well, if you haven’t guessed by now, my 
name is Johnny Jay, and now I'll wish you pleas- 
ant dreams and hurry on my way.” 

Johnny Blue Jay looked about to see what he 
could see and spied a group of songbirds hunt- 
ing food beneath a tree. He smiled, then swooped 
down on them with a terrifying squawk that 


sounded just exactly like a big old hungry hawk. — 


The frightened little songbirds, like leaves 
blown in the air, left their breakfast on the 


ground and scattered everywhere. Frantically — 


they flapped their wings and quickly flew away; 
they didn’t look around to see that it was Johnny - 
Jay. 

Greedy Johnny gobbled up the bugs and 
worms he found, all but a caterpillar that was 
stretched out on the ground. “He’s rather large,” 
thought Johnny, “but Ill get him down someway. 
Why does he wear that big fur coat on such 
a nice warm day?” Johnny took a deep long 
breath, then gave a hefty peck. “Ha, ha,” he 
laughed, “it’s tickling the inside of my neck.” 
He stretched his neck and gulped again and 
down it went kerthug! “Ah,” sighed Johnny 
thankfully, “next time I'll choose a bug. 

what shall I do?” he thought. “There's 
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no one left to play. Those birds were having fun 
until I frightened them away. I'll go find them 
if I can; perhaps they'll never know that it was 
I who frightened them—now which way did they 
go?” 

“Let’s not play with Johnny Jay,” said twitty 
Jenny Wren. She stretched and sighed: “Let’s go 
and hide if he comes round again. He spoils our 
fun and all he does is tease. He helps himself 
to everything without “May I?’ or ‘Please.’ ”’ She 
paused and flipped her small brown tail at 
Chubby Chickadee. “Why anyone would play 
with him is more than I can see.” 

“He pecks just like woodpeckers do; that’s 
what he did today and scared old Ollie wide 
awake, and then he flew away,” said cocky 
Bobby Robin. “And he cries just like a hawk. It 
was he who swooped upon us with that terrifying 
squawk.” 

“He’s not afraid of anything,” said timid 
Tilly Thrush. “Sometimes that comes in handy; 
but look—he’s coming! Hush! Let’s fly back to 
our nests again as fast as we can fly. We'll teach 
that Jay a thing or two, or know the reason 
why.” 

Johnny called and called them, but they didn’t 
seem to hear. He slowly, sadly shook his head. 


“I guess they’re nowhere near. They may not 
like the way I play, and maybe they are right. 
How would I like for Ollie Owl to wake me up 
at night, or hear a squawky-hawky voice above 
me in the air; have something swoop down on 
me that I didn’t know was there? No wonder 
they don’t like my jokes. What was fun to me, 
wasn’t fun at all to them, as I can plainly see. 
Wish I could show them in some way I like 
them, for I do. Pethaps if I stop teasing them 
they'll learn to like me too.” 

Suddenly below him he heard shrill, fright- 
ened cries; and looking carefully about, he found 
to his surprise the birds that he had frightened 
were with him in the tree. “They're frightened 
now,” thought Johnny, “but this time not of me.” 

“A squirrel!” cried Chubby Chickadee and 
pointed down below. “He's after Mrs. Robin’s 
eggs; he’ll find them sure, I know.” 

“A squirrel? Who's afraid of him? Not I!” 
said Johnny Jay. “Just watch me now’—he 
flapped his wings—“T'll send him on his way.” 

He zizzed down on the squirrel, pecked at his 
ears and tail, and whirled and swirled about 
him like a blustery winter's gale. 

“Mr. Squirrel,” said Johnny, “if you know 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


ESUS knew that His ministry on earth was 

coming to its close. He knew it with the same 
inner conviction’ that He knew He was the 
Son of God. He knew it with the same firm con- 
viction that He knew there is goodness in men’s 
hearts despite outward roughness or crudeness 
and quick tempers, as in the case of Peter, who 
was one of Jesus’ closest friends and most de- 
pendable disciples. 


Jesus saw the goodness in Peter’s heart and 
knew that he understood things not taught by 
men. It was Jesus’ love for the young fisherman 
and His faith in him that brought out the good- 
ness and nobility that: was in the man. Jesus 
saw that Peter’s spiritual understanding came 
from God and He said, “Upon this rock, I will 
build my church.” No finer compliment was ever 
paid a man; and according to the Bible story it 
was Peter who led the little band of disciples 
through its most trying times in later years. 

Jesus knew that He. had almost finished His 
earthly ministry, because He saw the hatred 
against Him increasing in the hearts of the chief 
priests and ‘scribes and other men in authority. 
These men were using every means they had to 
stop the spread of the’doctrine of love, which 
Jesus taught. 

Wherever and whenever Jesus pooch great 
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multitudes of people gathered. Crowds followed 
Him from place to place. Many people were for- 
saking the old outgrown ways of worship and 
accepting the new doctrine, which emphasized 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

Jesus knew the scheming and the cunning ways 
in which His enemies were working. He could 
read the wickedness in the hearts of men as 
readily as He could read the goodness in them. 
He knew that.many of the questions that His 
enemies asked Him in outward sincerity were 
but traps. set to.catch Him off guard so He could 
be accused of breaking the Jewish law. Jesus 
could also read the questions that men 
held secretly in their heart. 

One Sabbath when Jesus was senachinl in 
the synagogue there was a man present among 
the listeners whose right hand was withered. A 
number of the scribes and Pharisees, the religious 
leaders of the Jews, also were present. These 
men. watched carefully to see whether Jesus 
would heal the man with the withered hand on 
the Sabbath. . 

Jesus knew their thoughts. He said to the man, 


“Rise up, and stand in our midst.” When the 


man stood up Jesus said, ‘Stretch out your-hand.” 
The man did as he was told, and his right hand 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


F SOMEONE were to ask 
you what were the first 
words ever sent by telegraph 
you might be able to remember 
the famous message “What 
hath God wrought?” But then 


suppose someone’ were to ask 


you what were the very first 
words ever recorded and played 
back on a phonograph record. 
What would your answer be? 

You. might suppose that 


_ Thomas Alva Edison, who first 


rfected the talking machine, 


- would have chosen some very 


dignified words to record, some- 
thing like the ones that Samuel 
F. B. Morse used for the first 
telegraph message. But instead 
Edison chose a verse that is 
known to almost every Ameri- 
can boy and girl. As he and his 
assistants listened to the play- 
back of the first phonograph 
record they heard the great in- 
ventor’s voice recite: 
“Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary 
went 
The lamb was sure to go.” 
Edison, who gave us not only 


the “talking machine” but the *.: 


first incandescent electric lamp, 
was born on February 11, 1847, 
at Milan, Ohio. The United 
States stamp that we illustrate 
was issued February 11, 1947, 


By Roland Rexroth 


ED STATES POSTAGE 


to commemorate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great 
inventor's birth. 

When Edison was a boy he 
had little schooling. His mother 
taught him to read, and he read 
and studied every book and pa- 
per he could get hold of. At 
the age of twelve he went to 
work as a newsboy, selling pa- 
pers on the trains of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which ran be- 
tween Detroit and Port Huron, 
Michigan. Every spare minute 
he continued to read about and 
study electricity, which became 
his chief hobby. 

At the age of sixteen he 


learned telegraphy and became 
a telegraph operator. His first 
inventions were devices to re- 
cord telegraph messages. Later 
he invented the quadruplex sys- 
tem of telegraphy, whereby 


- four messages in pairs of two 


may be sent in opposite direc- 
tions over the same wire at the 
same time. 

In the year 1878 Edison first 
saw an arc lamp, which had 
been invented by Sir Humphry 
Davy in 1810. The idea came 
to him that houses could be 
lighted by incandescent lamps 
operated by electricity. On Oc- 
tober 21, 1879, he produced the 
first successful carbon-filament 
lamp, and in 1882 in New York 
City he opened the first electric- 
light plant in the world. The 
Edison carbon-filament lamp is 
pictured on a United States 
stamp issued on October 21, 
1929, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the invention. 

Edison is said to have secured 
patents on more than three hun- 
dred inventions and to have in- 
vented and improved many 


_.ether devices that he did not 
_try to patent. 


Our second illustration pic- 
tures Edison on a Hungarian 
stamp. This is one of a series 


| “> issued in 1948 to honor noted 
men of science. 


was as whole as his left hand. 

Jesus said to the scribes and Pharisees: “I 
shall ask you a question: Is it lawful on the Sab- 
bath to do good or to do evil? to save a life or to 
destroy it?” The religious leaders were filled with 
anger; they made no answer, but they planned 
among themselves what wicked thing they could 
do to Jesus. 

As the days of Jesus’ ministry grew fewer, 


Jesus drew His twelve disciples close around 
Him more often. These men were the ones He 
had selected to carry on the teaching of the 
new doctrine: Jesus would sit on the hillside in 
the evening, His disciples at His feet. He sought 
to strengthen their faith, to explain further the 
truth that God. had revealed to Him, and to 
show them methods for teaching the new doc- 
trine. Also He cautioned (Please turn to page 30) 
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The wind is such a playful tease; 
He tosses things about 

And never says, “Excuse me please” — 
Just turns them inside out. 


He sometimes makes a parasol 
Into a parachute; 

He shakes the leaves and makes them fall; 
He makes the bunnies scoot. 
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He whips the clothes right off the line 
And huffs and puffs with pride 

When Grandpa’s underwear looks like 
He might be still inside. 


Then when he’s played the livelong day 
' He blows out the candle’s light, 
Which is his hustly-brustly way 
Of whispering good night! 
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The Clouds’ Quarrel 
By Muriel Jessie Miller (12 years) 
Wakeham Gaspe, Que, Canada 


Two little clouds one sunny day 
Began to gambol about and play. 


They bumped each other in friendly 
glee 

Until they bumped hard; then deary 
me! 

They came together with a dread- 
ful thump, 

And folks on earth heard the sound 
of the bump. 


Two little clouds grew angry and 
ray; 

wl Gesell the merry sun away. 

The lightning flashed, the thun- 
der crashed, 

And big raindrops to the earth were 
dashed 

Until those two little clouds were 
smashed! 

And when at last the sun came out 

There wasn’t a trace of a cloud 
about. 

we 


A Wonderful Secret 
By Elaine Soiney (5 years) 
Mabel, Minn. 
I have something I won't sell 
For any precious stones; 
I won’t even sell it for _ 
A thousand ice-cream cones. 


You can’t even buy. it from 
My father or my mother, 

Because it’s my very own 
Little baby brother! 


oe 


Little Tommy Fraidy Cat 
By Donna Mekalsen (8 years) 
Poulsbo, Wash. 
Little Tommy Fraidy Cat 
Said hello and then said scat 
To another little cat, 
Who was sitting on the mat! 
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The Robin 
By Janalee Amy Bulgrin 
(10 years) 
Marshfield, Wis. 


I heard a robin singing 
Out in the apple tree. 
I asked, “Oh, pretty robin, 
Are you singing just. for me?” 


The robin nodded wisely 
And looked as if to say, 
“To you and to the blue sky 
On this fine summer day. 


Again the robin looked at me, 
And then he turned around; 

He lifted up his little wings 
And flew down to the ground. 


Along came pussy creepin 
To catch the pretty robin. 

I took a stick and spanked the cat, 
And away he went a-bobbin’. 


And then the robin took a hop 
And flew into the air. 

I called to him, “Come back again.” 
He chirped, “I'll sure be there.” 


oe 


Puppy Pranks 
By Betty-Jo Eicher (11 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


The puppy sprang—a growl in 
is throat— 
But was chased under the fence by 
an angry billy goat. 


He bothered the chickens and 
watched them fly, 

But soon ran away when he got 
pecked in the eye. 

With all this discouragement he 
still didn’t stop; 


Next he climbed the haystack up . 


to the top. 


But when he pulled the tail of a 
sleepy kitten 

And got scratched on the nose, he 
said, “I’m quittin’.” 


My Alarm Clock 
By Jean Tatting (13 years) 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Most alarm clocks are round and 

small; 

Others are wide and tall; 

But mine is quite odd, I shall say. 

But still it does its task day by day. 


‘Wound up it never has to be, 


Which seems so very strange to me. 

Never at the same time does it 
ring— 

Now isn’t this a funny thing? 

It usually wakes me up at three or 
four, 

But my dear clock I still adore. 

For really it’s no clock nor toy— 

It’s just alittle baby boy! 


The Snow Carol 
By Allan Neal Dancy (8 years) 
Lutie, Mo. 


White flakes gleam 
From out the sky; 
Ten and twenty 
Passing by. 


As they gleam 
Out in the sun, | 
Watching them 
Is lots of fun. 


_ The Mouse 
- By Barbel Lenz (8 years) 
eppen/Ems, Germany 
In a little red house 
Lived a little gray mouse; 
Cheerful and gay, 
She skipped all the day. 
Came Pussy, the cat, 
She lay quite flat, 
Then jumped in her hole, 
_ Afraid in her soul. 
Pussy was sad, 
But Micki was glad. 
I like the little gray mouse 
In the little red house. 
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Snow 
By Wade W. Mitchell, Jr. 
(13 years) 
Linwood, Kans. 


All through the night the snow 
fell, 

ae the wood, the field, the 

ell. 

It came around houses, took a little 
lift, 

Then softly fell in a fast-deepening 
drift. 

The snow fell swift and yet more 
swift; 

King Winter was working with 
great thrift. 

Each tiny flake had its own design, 

Coming down from above in a 
weaving line; 

Each old limb on the old elm tree 

Was laughing outside, just brimful 
of glee. 

In the morn all was a silvery white, 

The sun reflecting from each feath- 


ery light. 


Oats and Hay and Two 


Dollars a Day 
By Nancy Williamson (11 years) 
Wilmette, Ill. 


We rode the horses today; 

And what do you think we had 
to pay? 
Two dollars of course, 

So the horses could get their oats 

and hay. 


We rode the horses and paid 
Our two dollars a day; 

But if you fall off you still 
Must pay for that oats and hay. 


So “= on giving two dollars a 


And the horses munch their oats 
and hay. 
Say, maybe we ought to eat oats 
and hay 
And have someone give us two 
dollars a day! 


Cute 
By David Ure (8 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., 


Way down on the floor 
A little pussy sat. 
He wasn’t thin and he wasn’t fat; 
He was just a middle-sized pussy- 
cat. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
-of story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. - 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

“The Customer,” sent in 
Betty Smith and published in 
December Wee Wisdom, was first 
written by Phyllis S. Mikesell and 
= in “Champion Story 

k” by the Saalfield Publishing 
Company. 


Jet’s Choice 
(Continued from page 10) 


had brought from the settle- 
ment his mother had made a 
rice pudding. It was a rare treat 
with chopped nuts and brown 
sugar. 

While they ate Jet heard the 
first talk about the drought. Ev- 
eryone was concerned about the 
creek. Even the. Indians had 
never seen the water in it so 
low, and they had been there 
several years before the other 
families. “What if the creek 
should go dry?” someone 
asked. Another suggested build- 
ing a large dam below the shal- 
lows, making a big pond. 

“That should not be done,” 


Mr. Jeffries said. “People below 
this community may be depend- 
ing on the creek for water. 
There is a law against damming 
a creek like that; at least there 
should be if there isn’t.” That 
suggestion was dropped. 

“Why don’t some of us men 
go to the settlement and hunt 
work?” Mr. Buxton said. 
“With the money we make 
there we can buy dried rations 
and divide with the. families 
here whose men stay at homie 
and look after things for the 
community.” 

“I had thought of that,” Jet 
heard his father say. ‘In fact I 
sent a letter by Jet only a few 
days ago to the storekeeper 
there, asking if he knew of 
any work anywhere.” 

So that was what Father’s 
letter was about! A bite of 
johnnycake stuck in Jet’s throat. 
And he had asked the store- 
keeper to let him work so he 
could buy a saddle for Kutha! 
Father was still talking. “Smith 
said he knew of no work—no- 
where. The drought is general.” 

“What are you going to do 
next, Stockwell?” Mr. Tanner 
asked. 


Jet waited eagerly while his 
father took another bite of corn 
pone. “I’m. hitching my oxen to 
the plow tomorrow morning. 
There is a place on my home- 
stead where the land lies right 
for a pond, a big pond. While I 
loosen the dirt with the plow 
I have two boys who can use a 
shovel. When the rains start I'll 
have a basin ready for water.” 


Surprised and thrilled at his 
father’s plan, Jet turned to 
Dave for approval. But Dave 
who had sat at his elbow just a 
moment before was not there. 
The boy was hurrying up the 
path that led from the trees. 

(To be continued) 
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When I don’t know just 
what to do. 
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Gay 


HE SPARTANS were making a garden on 

the ground Mr. Harrison let them use each 
year. They had read bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in trying to 
learn all they could about growing potatoes. 
They had to know the best kind of potatoes to 
plant and when to do it, how to get the ground 
ready, and how to guard against blights and 
insects that might destroy the crop. From their 
potato patch they hoped to make enough money 
to help buy some new equipment for the school 
gymnasium in the fall. 

Kegs drove Surprise, his burro, up the last 
furrow in the garden plot and unharnessed him 
from the plow. Leaving the burro to nibble at the 
long, dry grass near the newly turned earth, 
Kegs joined the other Spartans, who were gath- 
ered around two tubs. Each one had a knife, 
and the blades glinted as the boys and Coralee 
cut seed potatoes for planting. One tub held 
whole potatoes. The other was half full of sec- 
tions cut so that each one had an eye. 

“The ground is ready,” Kegs told them. 

“Good!” said Andy. ‘““We’re about half done.” 

Kegs glanced at the pieces. 

“Some of these haven’t much potato around 
the eye,” he said. 

“So what?” asked Chink. “I’m tired of this 
and bored.” 

“The shoots live on the potato around them 
until they can send out roots,” said Kegs. “I 
don’t mean to be bossy, but we all want a good 
crop, don’t we?” 

“Sure,” Chink agreed disconsolately, and he 
dug his knife more carefully into his potato. 
“But I'm still bored.” 


ANS 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1949 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


! Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“Work faster and you won't be,” said Red 
with a grin. “This new type of Kennebecs can 
grow 478 bushels to the acre—even if we haven't 
an acre to plant.” 

“Maybe working faster is a good way to keep 
from worrying too,” said Coralee. “I’ve been 
wondering if we'll have enough eyes. If we 
don’t plant the whole plot of ground we can’t 
give a great deal to the gym fund. And if the 
school don’t get new play equipment we won't 
have much fun next winter.” 

“If, if, if!” said Red, his eyes dancing. “We'll 
manage someway. We always do.” 

Kegs picked up a knife and began cutting. 

“Chink’s bored; Coralee’s worried,” he said 
practically. “Let’s snap out of it and play that 
game David taught us, ‘can you tell me?’” 

“About what?” Chink asked. 

“Potatoes,” said Kegs promptly. “That's what 
we've all been studying. Can you tell me, Chink, 
why we call them Irish potatoes?” 

Chink shrugged. He mumbled halfheartedly: 
“About the time England was settling America 
Sir Francis Drake brought some potatoes from 
Virginia to Sir Walter Raleigh. They weren't 
much bigger than walnuts, but Sir Walter plant- 
ed them on his estate in Ireland. This made peo- 
ple think potatoes came from Ireland. Now 
can you tell me, David, where these things first 
were found?” 

“TI tell you,” David said in the words com- 
monly used by a player who knows the answer, 
“that they came from South America—Peru. 
Now can you tell me, Coralee, what King Louis 
XVI of France had to do with introducing them 
in his country?” 
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Coralee stopped watching 
Surprise grazing closer to them, 
cutting the grasses with his 
strong yellow teeth. 

“TI tell you,” she said, “the 
king let a man named Parmen- 
tier plant some potatoes near 
Paris and had soldiers guard 
the plot so the people would 
think the crop was valuable and 
be curious and talk about it and 
want to eat some of it. The king 


Table Blessing 
By Isabelle Haupt 
Our Father, bless this food 


we take 
And bless us too, for Jesus’ 


Amen 


So he said, “You tell me.” 
The Spartans laughed. Al- 


ways when they played “can — 
you tell me?” a time came when © 


someone did not know the an- 
swer to a question and had to 


. Say, “You tell me.” 


Bob did tell them. He said: 
“The boom was about fifty 
years ago. The growers had 
been trying to develop a potato 
that the blight would not hurt. 


wore potato flowers in his but- 

tonhole, and the queen put them in her hair. I'd 
call what he did an advertising stunt. He made 
people think potatoes were rare, and so they 
wanted all they could get. Louis was trying to 
make people eat potatoes, because potatoes 
would be a good, cheap food. Bob, can you tell 
me about the dinner Queen Elizabeth gave when 
potatoes were new to England?” 

“I tell you,” said Bob, “Sir Walter Raleigh 
talked so much to Queen Elizabeth about pota- 
toes that she had some cooked for her own 
table. Her guests did not like them, so to keep 
her from serving more of them they gossiped 
about the poisonous family of plants they said 
that potatoes came from. Some people say this 
started the idea that eating potatoes makes peo- 
ple fat. Can you tell me, Andy, about the ‘potato 
boom’ ?” 

Andy looked puzzled. It was plain to see that 
he had not heard about a boom in potatoes. 


In Europe someone advertised 
that he had developed it, and the price of po- 
tatoes shot up. Everyone wanted to grow bigger 
and better crops. They built greenhouses to grow 
them in. Many people paid five hundred dollars 
for a single potato. Off that one they would 
sell sprouts at twenty dollars each. One man 
was supposed to have sold a thousand sprouts 
off one potato and then had the potato left! In 
America people paid as much as fifty dollars 


for one.” 


Andy laughed. 

“Just listening to a story like that makes me 
thirsty! Let’s get a drink.” 

“Last one to the pump is a donkey,” cried 
Kegs; “and he has to walk like Surprise!” 

Away ran the Spartans. Chink was last. He 
gulped down a cup of water and dropped to all 
fours. Around and around the well he scrambled, 
stopping now and then to bray and kick as Sur- 
prise sometimes did in playful moments. 
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Andy grinned at him. 
Al. “You're not bored now, 
can | Chink!” 
en enough to notice,” 
an- Chink answered. “‘I’ll race any- 
to one of you back, donkey 
fashion.” 


id: The race was never run, for 
fty Coralee wailed: “Look at Sur- 
ad prise! He’s eating our pota- 
ato | toes!” 

art. Shouting, they ran toward the 
sed burro, but Surprise did not stop 
po- eating. He hung his heavy head 
ger over the tub of potatoes that { 
ow had been cut in pieces and 
ars munched. His teeth ground the 
uld white-and-brown pieces togeth- 
lan er, and he swallowed great 
uts gulps of them, only to shove 
In his mouth down in the tub 


ars again and again to scoop up 
more. 

Kegs and Bob threw them- 
ae selves on Surprise. They 
a dragged at him, gradually get- 
ied ting him away from the feast. 


The others pulled at the tub. 
He Most of the pieces of potatoes 


all were gone! 
ed, Coralee said in a small voice, 
we haven’t nearly 


enough to plant!” 

David shook his head. “It'll 
be days before we can get any 
more.” 

Red growled, “Even if we 
can get more we can’t pay for 
them.” 

He flopped down on the 
ground and stared at the sky. 

“I give up too,” said Chink | 
gloomily and dropped down be- 
side him. The other Spartans 
looked at one another. The 
problem seemed to be too hard 
to solve, for certainly there was 


F no way to get back the seed po- 
= tatoes that Surprise had crushed 
= to bits and eaten. 

_ “There’s got to be some way 


to fill that potato patch,” Cor- 
alee insisted stubbornly. “Some- 
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By Nell Holbert 


lave you giving a Saint Patrick’s Day party? These recipes will 
help make your party menu a delightful one. 


Sugar Cookies 


Y/, cupful butter 
1 cupful sugar 


2 eggs 


214 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 tablespoonful cream 


®@ Cream butter. Add sugar and beat until light and creamy. 
Add eggs and beat until smooth. Sift flour and baking powder 
together and stir into the creamy mixture. Add vanilla. Roll thin 
(about 14 inch thick). Cut with a shamrock-shaped cooky cutter 
and place on a well-greased cooky sheet. Bake in a hot oven 
(425° F.) about 18 or 20 minutes, then ice. 


Icing for Cookies 


1 cupful powdered sugar 


1 tablespoonful butter 
2 tablespoonfuls cream 


4 drops of green fruit coloring 
@ Mix all ingredients together until smooth and spread on top 


of cookies. 
Cheese-and-Nut Salad 
1 cupful longhorn cheese 4, cupful chopped olives 
1 tablespoonful melted butter 14 cupful sweet cream 
cupful chopped pimentos cupful chopped nut meats 


@ Mash the cheese and mix well with cream and melted butter. 
Add chopped nut meats, pimentos, and olives. Press into a mold 
and let stand for two hours. Cut in slices and serve on a lettuce 


leaf. Top with mayonnaise or French dressing. 


one’s got to figure out some- 
thing.” 

Kegs said slowly: “Maybe we 
could do like those people did 
during the potato boom. If that 
Englishman Bob told us about 
got a thousand sprouts off one 
potato, why can’t we use the 
potatoes we have left and plant 


their sprouts instead of planting 
their eyes?” 

Red and Chink bounced to 
their feet. 

Red cried, “Can you tell me 
why we can’t?” 

No one answered. They knew 
they could. And they did! 

In the fall they not only had 


enough money from their po- 
tatoes to contribute to the new 
gymnasium equipment, but they 
had a bushel of prize tubers to 
enter in the county fair! 


Joe Carries the Tune 


(Continued from page 5) 


cymbals and triangles and rat- 
tles. Soon they had a first-and- 
second grade rhythm band and 
choir. 

One day the class started get- 
ting ready for the music festi- 
val. Every room in the school 
would take part, and the par- 
ents would come. 

Now he could really surprise 
his family, Joe thought. They 
probably still believed he 
couldn’t carry a tune in a bas- 
ket. 

Miss McKinley planned a 
pretty “song story” for the big 
festival. The tiptoe voices were 
to be the birds. The soft-wind 
voices were to be the spring 
breeze. The deep-bass voices 
would start the spring storm, 
and the rhythm band would 
make the rain and the lightning 
and the sunshine. 


Joe was excited about it all, 
but he didn’t seem to have a 
real part in the practicing. One 
day Miss McKinley would ask 
him to play the tom-tom. An- 
other day he would make light- 
ning out of the cymbals. Then 
she would tell Joe just to sit 
and listen to the song story. Joe 
tapped as he listened and won- 
dered. 

“Why doesn’t she let me have 
a regular part? I won't be able 
to tell my folks where to look 
for me,” he worried. 

The last week of practice for 
the festival came. Miss McKin- 
ley said to Joe, “Did you ever 
know that the best music of all 
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is carried in a little stick?” 

Now Joe was mixed up. 

“In a stick?” he gulped. 

“Yes,” she said. “The band 
leaders call it a baton. It’s the 
rhythm stick for all the music, 
Joe. I want you to wave the 
baton for our song story at the 
festival.” 

Joe was sad again. He loved 
to make music come out of the 
little drums or tom-toms. He 
was proud to strike out bell-like 
tones on the triangle or to clash 
the cymbals. Now he was to 
make no sound at all—just 
wave a stick. 

Then Miss McKinley called 
Joe to the front of the room. 

“Boys and girls, here is our 
leader for the festival. He’s our 
very best timekeeper. He'll beat 
out the rhythm of our song 
story with this little stick. 
Watch him all the time.” 

Quickly Joe learned the mag- 
ic of the stick he waved. When 
he raised it high the birds sang. 
When he held it in front of his 
chin the spring breezes blew. 
When he lowered it to his el- 
bow the thunder roared and the 
storm came. 


On the day of the festival 
the school auditorium was full 
of people. Everyone smiled and 
waved as the first-and-second- 
gtade choir and rhythm band 
came in. Joe wore a bright-red 
cape and a tall hat. He carried 
his magic stick. 

Joe’s mother and father and 
all the Jamesons were there. 
They had come to listen to Joe’s 
class. They had learned months 
ago not to speak about singing 
to Joe. 

Miss McKinley’s song story 
was the first number on the 
program. Everyone sat back and 
waited. 

Joe Jameson walked to the 
front of the stage and waved a 


shining stick. The bird voices 
began to sing. 

His mother looked at his 
father. His aunt looked at his 
uncle. 

“Joe's leading the class,” 
Aunt Hortense whispered 
loudly. 

Then everyone was quiet. 
The first and second graders 
kept their eyes on Joe. The 
spring breezes blew and the 
storm voices sang. The rhythm 
band made the rain and the 
lightning and then the sun- 
shine. Joe kept everything in 
perfect time. 

The audience liked this part 
of the festival the most, it 
seemed. They clapped for a 
long time. 

After the festival Miss Mc- 
Kinley greeted the parents and 
friends of the children. She 
smiled with an understanding 
smile as the Jameson family 
crowded around « 

“And what did you think of 
Joe?” she asked. 

This time Aunt Hortense said 
in surprise, “Why, I didn’t 
think he could carry a tune in a 
basket.” 

“I know,” Miss McKinley 
said. “Joe thought he couldn’t 
either, but he loves music so 
much that he even learned to 
carry it on the end of a little 
stick.” 

Mr. Jameson looked proudly 
at his little band-leader son. 

“I liked the way he waved 
that stick, Miss McKinley,” he 
said. “What would you think 
about ¢wo sticks and a set of 
shiny copper kettledrums as a 
present for Joe along about the 
time of his next birthday?” 

Joe didn’t wait for his teach- 
er's reply. 

“Oh, yes, Daddy, please!” he 
cried, his eyes shining with 
pleasure. 
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poe lilies make attractive centerpieces for the table. You can 
use them on a mirror, which gives the effect of lilies floating 
on water, or you can float them in a dish of water. 

You will need white, yellow, and green construction paper, 
tracing paper, crayons, and rubber cement. | 

First draw on a 5-inch square of white construction paper a 
5-inch circle. Draw a 114-inch circle in the center. Divide the 
circles into eight equal sections and draw the petals (See 1). Cut 
around the petals on the heavy lines. Erase all pencil marks and 
wax both sides of the petaled circle by coloring them solidly with 
white crayon. Make two 5-inch petaled circles. Make a third circle 
4 inches in diameter and draw petals. Shade in a pink color to- 
ward the center circle on the top side only. Wax with white crayon 
and cut out. 

From yellow construction paper make the center of the lily. 
Draw a 11/-inch circle and in the center draw a 14-inch circle (See 
B). Cut out and color both sides of this circle with yellow crayon. 
Make three yellow circles, and fringe them as in B. 


Now you are: ready to put 


your flower together. First toll | 


the end of each petal over a 


pencil, to give a cuplike shape 


to the three petaled circles, 


Then paste the circles together, — 
one inside the other, at the cen- 


ter. The petals of each circle 
should fit between the petals of 
the one beneath it instead of 
over each other. 

In the same way paste to- 
gether the three fringed yel- 
low circles. Then paste these 
circles in the center of the 
cupped petals. Bend up all the 
fringed ends of the yellow cir- 
cles till each one stands upright 
in the lily. 

The leaves of the lily are 
made from green paper and cut 
in two sizes. Follow the meas. 
urements given in 2 and C. Cut 
out and color with green crayon 
on both sides to waterproof 
each leaf. Mark the veins of the 
leaves with white crayon. 

Now you are ready to float 
your lilies in water. They will 
look like 3. ' 4 


Purple Champion | 
(Continued from page 13) 
and then with Bill. Then the 
purple kerchief was there ahead 
of him, and Tug was the only 

skater near it. 

Wade was applying every 
ounce of strength to gaining 
speed. He was gaining. Tug 
was panting a little, and he 
frowned, and then scowled as 
Wade skated beside him. 

The purple kerchief was 
above him. Wade reached up, 
and the kerchief was in his 
hand. Tug swung out and away 
from the pole as he saw that 
Wade had already secured the 
prize. His face was red and 
angry, but the people were 
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crowding out on the ice now, 
cheering and shouting. 

' The race was over. Wade 
stood very tall and proud with 
the purple kerchief in his hand. 


“Purple Champion!” the 
other boys called. 

The tiny girl in green skated 
near him again. “I’m glad you 
won,” she said shyly. “I was 
afraid that I had made you 
lose.” 

Wade squared his shoul- 
ders. He would swagger right 
through the crowd as Tug had 
done. He would drape the ker- 
chief around his neck to show 
that he was the most important 
fellow around here! 

Red was grinning beside him 
and patting him on the back. 
Bill skated in a ring around the 
pole. Tug looked lonely and 
forlorn. 

Wade looked at him for a 
moment, and then he remem- 
bered how it had felt to be on 
the outside. Slowly he skated 
toward Tug. “Say, you can 
skate!” he said, his voice sin- 
cere. 

Tug squared his shoulders 
and grinned. “It was time for 
a new champ, I guess. I’m glad 
you won, Wade.” His voice 
choked a little, but his grin 
didn’t waver. 

“Say,”” Wade asked, ‘“‘couldn’t 
we hang this purple kerchief up 
in our room at school like a 
flag or something? It sort. of 
belongs there, don’t you think ?” 

Red and Bill and the others 
were crowding around now. 
Bill whistled in approval. 
“We'll try to keep it in our 
room every year!” he said. 

The others nodded slowly, 
and the whole group skated 
from the ice together. 

The lone old tree guarded 
them with its bare black branch- 
es as they huddled on the bank 


A Handy Foot Scraper 


By Glenn Morgan 


LD CAPS of soda-pop bottles make a very good foot scraper 
when nailed topside down to a board. Take a 1-inch board 


6 by 8 inches in size and with a pencil mark it off in 1-inch squares. 
On the board draw the figure of a boot (see illustration), and 
cut it out with a jig saw. Now nail the boot to a thinner piece of 
lumber that measures at least 8 inches wide and about 18 inches 
long. (See illustration.) Nail the bottle caps to the boot as close 
together as you can, and you have a handy foot scraper on which 
you can stand to clean your shoes. 


in a group, taking off their 
skates. Together they ran shout- 
ing and laughing to find the 
school janitor and ask him-to 
put up the purple kerchief at 
once. 

Wade didn’t jostle or shove 
or glare at the others around 
him. Victory shared brought a 
warm and friendly feeling to 
everyone, but the selfish cham- 
pion was alone on the outside 
without realizing it. 

Even Tug seemed happier 
than usual, but he swaggered 
just a little as he held the purple 
kerchief high on a pointed stick. 

Wade turned to look back at 
the pond and at the lone old 


tree, only now the tree didn’t 
look lonely either, for there 
were scores of skaters in bright 
skating costumes beneath it He 
waved in its direction and 
waited a moment. 

He had almost expected the 
tree to wave back! Somehow 
he had a feeling that its limbs 
would make better diving 
boards in the summer than they 
made waving arms in the win- 
ter. 

Spring was going to be some- 
thing to look forward to. Then 
there would be summer, and 
the pond would be a fine place 
to swim. He whistled and kept 
step with his friends. 
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| month brings us 
many interesting letters 
from you about pets. We wish 
that space would permit us to 
share all of them with you, but 
we can share only a few this 
month. 

Can you imagine a baby, such 
as the one described in Bar- 
bara’s letter, running about the 
house and then scampering off 
to the woods to sleep? I’m sure 
you will enjoy the following 
letters. Send your letters about 
your pets to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: M is a Vv 
small deer named Dabdy. We feed 
her from a baby bottle. My father 
found her by the roadside near our 
home when she was only a few 
hours old. We fed her and cared for 
her until now she is the pride of 
the home. 

Sometimes Dandy goes swim- 
ming. She enjoys playing in the 
house, for the rug is soft on her 
feet. She sleeps in the woods, but 
when she gets lonely she comes to 
oe house and cries.—Barbara Wit- 

us. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: The I want to 
write about is not mine but a pet 
pigeon that once belonged to my 
grandfather. We named this pet 
Flippy, and it was a very appro- 
priate name. 

Flippy was a beautiful bird. She 
was mostly white, but her neck 
and wing feathers were a greenish 
blue, and when Flippy moved about 
the colors changed like the colors 
in the dewdrops on the grass when 
the sun shines on them early in the 
morning. And Flippy had a person- 
ality all her own. 

The history of this pet is inter- 
esting. At the time we first met 
Flippy we were living in Seattle. 
The family was in the back yard 
when my mother noticed the beau- 
tiful pigeon on the roof. As we 
watched she flew down and lighted 
on my mother’s shoulder. She was 
very tame and stayed about the 
house until she was almost a pest, 
and we hardly knew what to do with 
her. If Flippy found a window open 
she would come in and eat. Finally 
we decided to take her to Grand- 
father’s farm. 

Flippy and Grandfather became 
very good friends. Three times a 
day Flippy ate. Grandfather would 
let her into the house through the 
window and would feed her crack- 
ers. Flippy would never let anyone 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Friend’s name 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


else feed her, and when Grand- 


father was working out in the yard — 
or garden Flippy was either on his — 


shoulder or following close at his 
heels. 
If anyone else tried to pet Flip- 
Py she would peck at him with her 
ill or slap at him with her wings, 


She had nothing to do with anyone — 


except my grandfather. She wor- 
shiped him and he her. Flippy 
seemed almost human, and we 
shall long remember her.—Patricia 
Kirkpatrick. 


Dear Editor: Ever since I can re- 
member I have wanted a dog. Last 
month my wish was granted, and 
I now have a silver-buff cocker 
spaniel. We have named him 
Muggsy. He is only twelve weeks 
old, but he will sit up and shake 
hands. When he is thirsty he will 
go to the sink and bark. Muggsy 
is thoroughly housebroken and is 
trained not to go into the living 
room or the dining room.—Joan 
Boring. 


Jesus’ Ministry 
(Continued from page 17) 


the disciples against the snares 
of the enemy. 

One day Jesus and His dis- 
ciples were resting on a hill- 
side and a great multitude of 
people gathered around them, 
wanting to hear Him preach. 
The people had come from 
Galilee, Decapolis, and Jerusa- 
lem. Some had come from as 
far as beyond the Jordan. They 


waited, many of them without 


food, so eager were they to hear 
the new doctrine. Jesus’ heart 
was touched by their eagerness. 

Farther up on the hillside Je- 
sus sat down at a place where 
there were fewer trees and the 
ground not so rough. The 
twelve disciples stood beside 
Him. On the slope below the 
crowd of people gathered near 
enough to hear Jesus’ words. 
Most of what Jesus said that 
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day He had said many times be- 
fore. This sermon might be 
called a statement of things that 
Jesus was to preach. God's love 
for His children—men and 
women, boys and girls—and 
their dependence on Him can- 
not be told too often. 


Jesus addressed part of His 
sermon to His disciples and 
part of it to the crowd that 
pressed close. Jesus told the dis- 
ciples: “You are the light of 
the world; let your light shine 
before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify 
your Father, who is in heaven.” 
He wanted the disciples to re- 
alize the importance of their 
mission. 

Like a candle in a dark room, 
such is God’s love in a world 
dark with hate, sin, and despair. 
Jesus told the people that God's 
love is the greatest power on 
earth. He said again that God 
is the Father of all men and 
that all men are brothers. He 
gave rules for right living. He 
said that when a man wished to 
bring a gift to the altar in the 
Temple he should first examine 
his own heart to see whether he 
held ill-feeling toward another 
person. If he did he should go 
and make peace with this per- 
son before offering the gift; 
otherwise the gift would not be 
acceptable in God’s sight. , 

Jesus said that a person 
should not look for misdeeds 
in another person’s life; it is 
better for him to watch his own 
actions to see that they are kind 
and honest. He said that a man 
should not judge the actions of 
another person because he does 
not always know the motive 
behind the actions. Love your 
enemies and do good to them 
o~ hate you is another rule 

at Jesus gave to the le 
that day. To those who nani 


Birds and Animals 
By Ollie James Robertson 


1. What fish swallowed Jonah? 

2. Into the den of what animal 
was Daniel cast? 

3. What bird did Noah send 
out of the ark when the 
raven did not return? 

4. What animal rebuked Ba- 
laam? 

5. What bird fed Elijah when 
he fled into the wilderness? 

6. When the prodigal son 
came home, what animal 
was killed for the feast? 


oe 


Babies 
By Oral W. Bower 


Fill in the blanks; 
It’s lots of fun. 
If you try very hard 
You may get everyone. 


A baby horse is called a 
A baby dog’s a : 

The smallest fish I’ve ever seen 
Is called a P 


A baby cat is called a 
A young sheep is a 

A baby goat is called a ___; 
A child is what I am. 


. 


. 
> 


bring evil upon you you must 
send good will and blessings. 
Meeting hatred with kindness 
and love is God’s way of solv- 
ing problems. 

The people were astonished 
at the boldness of Jesus’ doc- 
trine. But they admitted among 
themselves that He spoke as one 
who knew the truth and had 


Palindromes 
By Enola Chamberlin 


A word that is the same when 
spelled either backward or for- 
ward is called a palindrome. 
Do you know what the follow- 
ing palindromes are? 

1. Twelve o'clock in the day- 
time. 

2. Little chickens make the 
noise. 

3. Something done, or a title 
to property. 

4. The word means ‘more 
crimson.” 

5. An 
flat. 

6. A device that was used 
during the war to tell us things 
that nothing else could tell us. 

7. Some people use the 
word to address a woman. 


oe 


Biblical Mountain to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I am a mountain in Moab. 
Proudly too I stand, 
For I’m the mountains where 
Moses 
Viewed the Promised Land. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


adjective meaning 


authority to declare it. There 
may have been people. in that 
multitude who listened only to 
find fault with what Jesus said. 
They wanted something to car- 
ry to the ears of Jesus’ enemies, 
something that they could de- 
clare unlawful. 

But Jesus preached fearlessly 
the Truth that He knew. 
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Dear Boys and Girls:. 

>. My days are happy days, because each mail brings me a fat package 
of letters from you. : 

You can add to my happiness by remembering to write your full name 
and address on each letter. Often you sign only your first name and fail to 
give your address. Since we have more than eight thousand members 
you can see how impossible it is for me to answer a letter that does not 
have the full name and address on it. Perhaps you sign only your given 
name because we use only the given name in printing your letter on this 
page. We do this because we ol that you will be freer to write to 
us for help with your problems when you know that if the letter is 


published your name and addess will not be given. ; 
We want you Boosters to feel free to write to us about your personal 
oor and we want to print your letters, because the things that are 
ering you may be bothering another Booster, and he may be helped 
by your letter. For this reason we print only a given name, not necessarily 


your own, with your letter. 


Would you like to join our happy club? Send a card or letter to 


Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Wor 


Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 


City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. I'll be happy to send you 


one. 


“If you can think bright, happy thoughts 
Though winds of March are strong, 
Your cheerful heart will do its part 
In helping spring along.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: 1 know all of 
The Prayer of Faith now. The rea- 
son I was so slow in learning it 
was that I was haying. I just now 
finished getting in water for Moth- 
er. She said she wouldn’t mind 
more soft water, so I got her some. 
Before this I heard the hard-water 
pail go bang on the floor, so I 
thought maybe she would like some 
hard water brought in. I asked her, 
and she said yes. After I got it for 
her she said I was a “lifesaver.” It 
makes me happy when I do things 
somebody else.—Bobby (Can- 

4). 


We know, Bobby, that you 
are especially happy, because 


March 


you think of kind things to do 
for others before they ask you 
to do them. Let's all play this 
happy game of giving thought 
to the needs of those about us 
and of performing helpful acts 
before we are asked to do so. It 
is not only a delightful surprise 
to them, but the extra-good 
feeling we have is a delightful 
surprise to us! 


Dear Secretary: When I am sad I 
usually have only one thing to be 
sad about and lots and lots of things 
to be happy about. When I feel 


sad I start thinking about the many 
things I have to be bappy about, 
and suddenly I find that I have no 
reason to be sad.—Lucille. 


We like your simple plan, 
Lucille. Sad thoughts are like 
the darkness, and glad thoughts 
are like the light that we can 
turn on. The darkness vanishes 
when we turn on the light, and 
just as surely sad thoughts dis- 
appear when we start thinking 
glad thoughts. 


Dear Miss Benson: Thanks, many 
thanks for enrolling me in your 
great Booster Club and for sendin 
me the pretty membership card an 
the copy of The Prayer of Faith. I 
enjoyed your letter, especially the 
sentence “We can pray anytime or 
anywhere.” How true it is! I espe- 
cially enjoy praying out-of-doors, 
since I feel so much closer to God 
when surrounded by the marvelous 
wonders of nature. Nearly every 
night, weather permitting, when I 
let my dog out just before going to 

, I go outdoors and say my 
prayers looking up into the heavens. 
As I do when I practice a speech, I 
walk about the yard, ~S half 
aloud and half to myself. Whatever 
the worries and troubles of the day 
may have been, I always feel so 
rested and refreshed after I have 
prayed that I can scarcely remember 
what troubled ~ and therefore | 
sleep more peacefully. 

Wren Iwas tle gil though 
prayers were to be said very for- 
mally at certain intervals during the 
day, but now I know how mistaken 
I was. My every expressed “I hope” 
or “I wish” is a simple prayer, | 
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know now, and whenever I see 
something beautiful or lovely, my 
very emotions about it constitute a 
rayer. I'm more informal when 
talking to God than when talking 
to other people. While others do 
not like to hear our troubles, God 
will listen and will help us. The 
Old Testament often mentions 
“fearing God,” but I cannot un- 
derstand it. To me God is someone 
to love and cherish above all earthly 
things, but never, never someone 
to fear.—Claudine. 


How helpful your letter is, 
Claudine! One meaning of the 
word “fear” as used in the Old 
Testament is reverence or re- 
spect. We do love God and 
give thanks to Him for His 
wonderful world. 


oe 


Dear Barbara Benson: As 1 was 
reading a story in WEE WIsDOM 
recently I thought how interesting 
all the stories in WEE WIsDOM are, 
especially the Spartan stories. The 
Spartans are interesting boys and 
girls, and yet they show us how 
things should be and what is wrong 
and how we should correct it. I 
hope I can be as honest, good, and 
helpful as they are.—Peggy. 


Many readers agree with you, 
Peggy, that the Spartans seem 
like members of our Good 
Words Booster Club. It is fun 
each month to follow their ad- 
ventures in happy living. 


oe 


Dear Secretary: 1 was over at 
my girl friend’s house when she 
said a very insulting thing to me. 
I came away thinking and saying 
all kinds of. unkind and unloving 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


t 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


words. When I got home I looked 
at your nice card, on which was 
printed the Good Words Booster 
Club pledge. I read the first part 
which says: “I pledge myself to 
try to think and say and do only 
that which is loving, joyous, happy, 
truthful, kind, cheerful, encourag- 
ing, and helpful.” I knew that I 
had been too hasty and really my 
friend had spoken: in fun. So I tele- 
phoned her and said I was sorry. 
Now we are the best of friends. 
—Maxine. 


Maxine, you are a true Boost- 
er. As true Boosters we admit 
our mistakes, try to remedy the 
results of our mistakes as far 
as we are able, and do better 
next time. And when we choose 
right instead of wrong we are 
glad and happy all day long! 


oe 


Dear Secretary: Here in a little 
place in India are twenty-three 
American children. We should like 
to start a Booster club, for we 
should like to have some of the 
ideas that the Boosters have. Part 
of the time we live down on the 
plains, but we go up to the moun- 
tains for school. Our school is in 
the Himalayas, and children come 
to it from all over India. We wish 
some of the Boosters would come 
to see us. We would show them all 
the elephants, camels, tongas, and 
bicycle carriages that we have here. 
—Elizabeth (India). 


We shall be happy to have a 


local club in your country, Eliz- ° 


abeth. We have mailed you the 
application blanks and the fold- 
er of directions. We also send 
our thoughts of love and joy to 
you and your friends in the 


school in the lofty Himalayas. 
We should all like to visit you. 
Welcome to our merry band of 
Boosters tried and true! 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have s 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Delores Larsen (11), Rte. 3, 
Fennville, Mich.; Roswita Grenzup 
(8), C. H. Richterstrasse 2, 24 
Buxtehude, Hamburg, Germany, 
Br. Zone; Shirley Shane (12), Rte. 
2, Manhattan, Kans.; Anita Kort- 
meyer (12), Tadmore, Sask., Can- 
ada; Barbara Gay Sisson (12), 1231 
Franklin, N. E., Washington 17, 
D. C.; Christine Kaye Ford (13), 
c/o P. W. D., Famagusta, Cyprus; 
June Barnett (13), School e, 
Colston, Bassett, Notts, England; 
Ellen Wallace (13), Rte 1, Box 
176, Montgomery, La.; 1 
Woodworth (13), Old Colchester 
Rd., Waterford, Quaker Hili, 
Conn.; Ernestine Buntin (13), Rte. 
1, Box 91, Old Hickory, Tenn.; 
Shirley May Surls (13), Middle- 
town, Mo.; Wanda Woods (12), 
Summit Point, Utah; Alan Poland 
(12), Oscoda, Mich.; Dawn Havi- 
land (11), 21214 6th Ave. N., 
Seattle 9, Wash.; Juanita Myers 
(11), Rte. 2,. Thurmont, Md.; 
George Munger (10), 105 Watson 
Rd., North Syracuse, N. Y.; Betty 
Lou Rowland (10), Box 225, Vic- 
torville, Calif.; Mike Mahar (9), 
Palisade, Nebr.; Susan Platt (9), 
515 Albert Pike, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Nancy Raye Dommer (8), Pom- 
eroy, Iowa. ' 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
; sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


BARBARA 


Designed by Julia Dorothy Gunn 
(11 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalf 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Johnny Blue Jay 
(Continued from page 15) 


what’s good for you, you'll go 
back to your oak tree and be 
quick about it too. You know 
those acorns you have stored? 
Well, you had better run, for 
I know where they’re hidden, 
and I'll eat them everyone.” 

Mr. Squirrel gave one jump 
and landed on the ground, 
Johnny Jay right after him, 
still circling round and round. 
The other birds watched silently 
till they were out of sight; then 
Mrs. Robin smiled and said: 
“That Johnny Jay’s all right. 
He’s not afraid of anything,” 
she smiled and shook her head. 
“He told that squirrel a thing 
or two—I wonder what he 
said.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jenny 
Wren, “but he was brave and 
kind. When he jokes and teases, 
let’s pretend that we don’t 
mind. For a moment I was wor- 
ried as to how it all would end. 
But Johnny was a hero, and 
from now on he’s our friend.” 


Answers to Puzzles 
Birds and Animals 
1. Whale. 2. Lion. 3. Dove. 
4, Ass. 5. Raven. 6. Calf. 
Babies 
puppy, guppy, kitten, lamb, 


Palindromes 
1. Noon. 2. Peep. 3. Deed. 4. 
Redder. 5. Level. 6. Radar. 7. 
Madam. 
Biblical Mountain to Guess 
Mount Nebo (part of the Pisgah 
Range). 


Word 


TO MOTHER AND DAD 


Unity School of Christian- 
ity, publisher of Wee Wis- 
dom, invites you to ac- 
quaint yourself with its 
magazines for adults, 


among them Daily Word, 


a monthly magazine with 


_ @ page message for every day of the month. 


If you like to spend at least a few minutes each 
day in prayer and meditation, you will be pleased 
with the devotional program offered by Daily Word. 
Its page message begins with an affirmative thought 
to be held in silent meditation and ends with the 
Bible quotation on which the thought is based. Inter- 
vening short paragraphs amplify the thought that is 
being considered. 

One day the message will deal with health, another 
day with prosperity, and still other days with peace, 
self-control, protection, success, and the like, each 


subject representing a definite interest of the human 
heart. 


Daily Word is small enough to be tucked into 
pocket or purse, within easy reach if your thoughts 
seem to be taking the wrong turn. Why not send for 
Daily Word and give it a chance to help you. A yeat’s 
subscription is only $1. 


order from 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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The month of March is right at hand, and already the robin is singing his 

a cheery song, which seems to say: “Spring’s here! Spring’s here!” 
os Me Yes, spring is knocking at the door, and what a lovely time of the 
z year it is! Just watch the tiny crocus waking up from its long winter nap, 
Gs the daffodils and tulips unfurling their gay banners, the lilacs and the 
bridal wreath turning the yard into a bower of beauty, the cherry trees 
putting on their robes of white! And these are but a few of the good 
things that spring has in store for you, for spring is a generous giver. 

Would you like to be a generous giver too and compete with spring 
by bringing gladness to someone who needs it very much? Maybe you 
have a little shut-in friend who cannot get out-of-doors to enjoy the gifts 
of spring as you do. What can you do to make him happy? 

Here is a suggestion. Order a subscription for Wee Wisdom to go 
to him for the next twelve months and watch his eagerness for each new 
copy to arrive. Once a month, long after spring has come and gone, Wee 
Wisdom will be bringing joy to his heart, and he will be sending a 
thank-you thought in your direction. Be a generous giver! Give W ee 
W isdom! A twelve-month subscription is $2. 


917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


wee 
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